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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CARIBBEE. 


|i eae WATSON’ stood upon the deck of 
the Caribbee, and in the darkness of the 
night she did not at first discover that the ves- 
sel was not The Starry Flag. She wondered 
that Levi, with his accustomed devotion, did 
not spring to receive her when she came on 
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board; that the stewardedid not present his 
smiling face; and that her ever-anxious father 
failed to assure himself that she did not fall 
overboard in passing from the boat to the ves- 
sel. She was an only daughter, and when she 
appeared it was customary to “turn out the 
guard” and pay all the honors. 

To say that Bessie Watson was a pretty girl, 
is saying very little. She was a good girl— 
and this is saying something more, and some- 
thing better. Nothing but a true heart and 
excellent common sense saved her from being 
spoiled by the@indulgence of her father and 
mother. Another devotee was added to those 
who adored her; but she refused to be spoiled 
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. 
eyen by Levi’s flattery, if such it could be 
ealled; for the young skipper was as sincere in 
his admiration of her as of the yacht he com- 
manded. Bessie did not pout or flout when 
neither Levi nor her father appeared to receive 
her. ' 

The man.who had been in the boat with Mat 
Mogmore was Captain Gauley, the stranger: 
After handing Bessie on board, he led the 
way, in silence, towards the cabin. . There 
were no lights on deck, and she could see no 
difference between the two vessels, even when 
she had descended the steps into the cabin; 
for no light appeared there.” The darkness 
had been chosen to help the illusion, and 
Bessie had to feel her way. She came to the 
table in the middle of the cabin, and knowing 
that there were lockers forming seats below 
the berths, she groped her way to the side‘of 
the apartment, and seated herself. 

‘“ All hands are’ busy forward in getting 
under way,” said her conductor, from the 
steps. ; 

“* Where is the steward?” asked Bessie. 

“He has been so hurried putting away his 
stores that he has not been in the cabin.” 

‘‘Are you a new hand?” asked Bessie, who 
did not recognize the voice of the man. 

“T am;-I am only going this trip.” 

‘‘Send the steward, if you please, to light 
the lamps,” added Bessie, who was reasonable 
enough to understand that the yacht was going 
to sea on short notice, and she did not demand 
any unnecessary attention under the circum- 
stances. 

“T will send him right down, if I can find 
him.” 

Captain Gauley went on deck; and Bessie 
heard a great rattling of ropes, a swaying of 
booms, and hasty footsteps above her. She 
could not see a thing; but she waited in the 
gloom for the steward to come and light the 
lamps. The noise on deck indicated that all 
bands were busy, as the man had said; and 
even yet she suspected nothing. 

Mat. Mogmore did not go on shore to.see his 
sick mother. He heard the order. of Captain 
Fairfield to man the windlass and stand by 
the head sails; then he pulled for the Carib- 
bee, to which his boat belonged, . Everything 
had worked to his entire satisfaction,’ Levi 
had been as credulous as he desired him to 
be, and The Starry Flag was standing out of 
the bay on her way to Portland. 

‘* How is it?” asked Captain Gauley, in alow 
tone, as Mat came on deck. 

__ All right; the yacht is under way,” replied 
Mat. 
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‘* We-must get off at once, then.” 

“Don’t be in'a hurry; wait till the Flag has 
made a couple of miles, so that Levi won't 
notice. the movements of this vessel. Where 
is the girl?” 

“In the cabin. It is pitch dark there, and 
she has-not found out where she~is yet,” an- 
swered Gauley; with a suppressed chuckle, as 
though: the»plan was not only a success, but a 
capital joke. 

The foresail and the mainsail of the Carib- 
bee were hoisted, and her crew were busy in 
getting up theanchor. By the time the prep- 
arations were completed, the yacht had disap- 
peared in the darkness and the distance. The 
jib was hoisted, and the vessel stood out of the 
bayin a direction nearly opposite to that taken 
by the yacht. 

Bessie began to be ‘impatient. The yacht 
was under way, and still the steward did not 
come; still her father, who had nothing to do 
with working the vessel, did not make his ap- 
pearance. Had they forgotten that she was on 
board? If they had, it would be the most re- 
markable thing that ever occurred. She could 
not. understand it.: She knew, as the vessel 


‘was now ‘sailing, that Levi must be at the 


helm, just at: the head of the stairs, and she 
decided to go up and speak to him. She tould 
see the stars through the opening of the com- 
panion-way, and she had no. difficulty in find- 
ing her way out of the cabiny 

“ Levi?” said she, as she stepped upon deck. 

“He is not-here,” replied Captain Gauley, 
who was at the helm. ; 

‘* Where is he?” asked Bessie; and, without 
knowing that anything was wrong, things be- 
gan to look.a little strange to her, or rather to 
feel so, for she could not see anything. 

“T really don’t know where he is, just now,” 
replied the helmsman. ‘‘ But he cannot be far 
off.” 

“ The steward has not lighted the cabin yet,” 
added she. 

“The captain told the steward not to do so.” 

“ Did he — why?” 

“‘T think you cannot be accustomed to sail- 
ing near the land at night,” added Captain 
Gauley. 

“T really am not.” 

“ The light would blind the helmsman’s eyes 
so that he could not see the shore.. As soon as 
we are clear of the Selvages we shall light up.” 

Bessie was satisfied with this explanation. 
On board of a Sound steamer she had observed 
that the windows in the forward part of the 
saloon were covered with thick canvas at 
night, so. that the glare of the light near the 
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boat should not deepen the gloom beyond it, 
‘and thus prevent the pilot from seeing the 
land, or other vessels in the distance. But 


she was not satisfied with her situation other-* 


wise. The vessel did not feel like the yacht, 
and Levi and her father did not appear. 

While she stood watching the helmsman, 
and trying to comprehend the inexplicable po- 
sition of affairs, she saw a light in the cabin. 
She looked down, and perceived a woman in 
the act of lighting a lamp. 

“ Don’t light that lamp!” shouted the man 
at the helm. “It blinds my eyes so that I can’t 
see to steer,” 

The woman extinguished the match she was 
applying to the lamp, and darkness reigned in 
the cabin again. Who was the wonian? She 
asked the helmsman. 

“Your father thought you ought to have a 
female waiter, and he has obtained one,” re- 
plied Captain Gauley; but she did not notice 
the chuckle with which he spoke. 

Bessie knew that her father would not have 
provided a woman without consulting her, and 
she determined to inquire into the situation. 
She went down the cabin steps again, guided 
by faith rather than sight, and felt her way to 
the locker where she had Before been seated. 

“Who is it?” asked the woman, from her 
place at the forward part of the cabin. 

“It is I,” replied Bessie. ‘‘ Did my father 
employ you as stewardess of the yacht?” 

“TI guess not,” replied the woman. ‘I’m 
not anybody’s stewardess, I can tell. you!” 

“Who are you, then?” asked Bessie, now 
really alarmed. 

“ Well, I’m Mrs. Vincent, of course. This is 
my husband's vessel, and I never expect to be 
a servant to anybody,” answered the woman, 
rather indignant at being thought a stewardess, 
even inthe dark. ‘* Now, who are you?” 

“T am Miss Watson,” replied Bessie, her 
heart sinking within: her, so that she could 
hardly utter the words. 

‘*Miss Watson! Bless me! What, Mr. Wat- 
son’s daughter?” 

“es Yes. ” 

“ Well, that is strange, sure erehough i? 

“Is Captain Dock Vincent your husband?” 
asked Bessie, almost choked with terror. 

“ Certainly he is.” 

“ And this vessel is not The Starry Flag?” 

“Why, no; it’s the Caribbee. Howon earth 
came you here?” 


““T supposed it was the yacht — my father’s’ 


yacht,” gasped the poor girl, overwhelmed 
when she realized that. she had fallen into a 
snare set by her former enemy. 
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‘* That’s too bad; but I didn’t know nothing 
at all about it.. Waldock” —she called her 
husband by his full given name— “ Waldock 
is up to some awful trick.” 

It was a consolation to know that the woman 
was not a party to her husband’s wicked scheme. 
Bessie explained how she had been entrapped; 
but Mrs. Vincent declared that she did: not 
even know the. vessel was to sail that night. 
She had retired with her two children at nine 
o’clock, and got up when she felt the motion 
of the vessel under way. 

“‘ Where is she going?” asked Bessie, wiping 
away the tears that dimmed her eyes. 

‘* We are all going to Australia.” 

‘“* Where is your husband?” demanded Bes-. 
sie, with a shudder. 

“T’m sure I-don’t know. He went off to 
New York; but of course we are not going to 
Australia without him.” 

While they were talking, Mat Mogmore came 
into the cabin, and lighted a lamp. 

‘* Mat, what does all this mean?” said Mrs. 
Vincent, sharply. 

‘* We -have carried the thing out just as 
Captain Vincent told us to do,” replied ‘Mat. 

‘* What did he tell you to do?” 

“ He left us to get Miss Watson on board. 
We haven’t had a chance to do so before, 
though we have been watching three or four 
days for one.” 

‘“‘ Why did you wish to get me on board?” 
inquired Bessie, trembling in every fibre of her 
frame. 

*O, you needn’t be frightened, Miss Watson. 
You are not to be hurt, and you are to be 
treated as well as if you were on board of the 
yacht. Three years ago, your father and Levi 
sent Captain Vincent to the state prison. He 
didn’t forget it, and he is going to carry out 
the plan he began upon then.” 

‘Am I to. be carried to Australia?” asked 
Bessie. 

“That depends on. your father. If he pays 
the money Captain Vincent asks, we shall 
send you back. Your father.and Levi served 
the captain a mean trick, and he always said 
he would get even with them; ‘and I think he 
will now.” 

“But how came you in this vessel, Mat?” 
asked Bessie. 

‘*T went into the yacht for the sole purpose 
of doing the little job I finished up to-night,” 
answered Mat, with a sneaking smile. 

‘*O, what a wretch!” exclaimed Bessie. . 

“A wretch? Well,perhaps I am; but it pays 
better than going before the mast in the yacht. 


| Captain Vincent has your father this time where 
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he can hold him,” added Mat. ‘* Levi has gone 
off to Portland to’sail in the race, and he can’t 
do anything for you this time. If you have a 
mind to write to your father, and tell him to 
come down with the rocks, I will see that he 
gets the letter within a week or so. He must 
put down about a hundred thousand dollars 
this time.” 

** Poor girl!” ejaculated Mrs. Vincent. “I 
pity you; but my husband is an awful man, 
and I can’t do anything about it.” 

‘“*We haven’t anything against her,” said 
Mat. ‘‘She is to have a state-room by her- 
self, and live like a lady. That’s the captain’s 
orders. The matter rests there, and it isn’t 
any use to say anything more about it.” 

Mat went on deck, leaving Bessie to weep 
over her unhappy fate, with no one but Mrs. 
Vincent to comfort her. 


CHAPTER Xx. 


DOCK VINCENT’S LETTER. 


R. WATSON drove to Gloucester; but 

at this hour in the evening he had some 

difficulty in finding the telegraphic operator, 

and it was fully ten o'clock. before he returned 

to his house in Rockport, ready to go on board 
ef the yacht. 

‘* Why, I thought you had gone!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Watson, when her husband presented 
himself. 

‘“*No; Iwas detained in Gloucester. 
is Bessie?” 

Bessie has gone on board of the yacht. 
Mat Mogmore came for her, and said. you 
had gone off in the steward’s boat.” 

‘There is some mistake about it,” replied 
Mr. Watson; but he had no idea of the stupen- 
dous mistake which had been made. 

He went out to the pier; but, having no boat, 
he hastened over to the Point to obtain a skiff, 
though he could not see why a boat from The 
Starry Flag was not waiting for him. All was 
still on the Point; but he found a dory, in 
which he pulled off to the place where the 
yacht usually lay when in port. He could not 
find her. It was evident that she had sailed; 
and it;was more certain than before that a great 
mistake had been made. He returned to the 
Point. Mr. Gayles was there. -He had come 
down to assure himself that the Caribbee had 
not stolen a march upon him. He could. not 
see her in the gloom of the night. He recog- 
nized Mr. Watson, as he landed from the dory. 

‘* Did you see the Caribbee?” asked the con- 
stable. 


Where 
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“No; did you see the yacht?” demanded 
the anxious father. ' 

“T did not.” 

Mr. Watson stated the circumstances; but 
the officer could neither assist nor enlighten 
him. 

The Starry Flag was miles away to the north- 
north-east, and the Caribbee was miles away to 
the south-south-east. 

Levi had gone, Bessie had gone, the Carib- 
bee had gone. Mr. Watson wanted to know 
why Levi had gone without him; but there 
was no one to tell him. He did not suspect 
that Bessie had not gone with him. Mr. Gayles 
wanted to know why the Caribbee had sailed 
without Dock Vincent; but there was no one 
to tell him. Standing on the Point, both were 
vexed and perplexed; but neither could help 
himself, and neither could solve the mystery. 
Both went home. 

Mrs. Watson was alarmed when her husband 
told her that the yacht had gone without him. 
It was a fact — as Mat Mogimore had stated — 
that an excursion train left Boston at eleven 
o’clock for Portland. Many of the people of 
Rockport had gone to the city to hear a great 
singer, and were to return in this train. Levi 
knew of it, or he nfight have doubted Mat’s 
story... Mr. Watson was a man of action. He 
ordered his fastest horse to be brought to the 
door; and he drove, at a furious pace, to Ips- 
wich, which was a little nearer than Beverly, 
and the train would arrive there half an hour 
later... At five o'clock in the morning he was in 
Portland. He chartered a large sail-boat, and 
stood down the harbor. At seven o’clock he 
discovered The Starry Flag, off Cape Eliza- 
beth. 

Mr.. Watson was angry because Levi had left 
him, behind; angry because Levi had taken 
Bessie and not taken him. Though an un- 
pleasant word had never before passed be- 
tween them, the father — whose ideas of pro- 
priety were very clearly defined — determined 
that some emphatic words should be used on 
the present occasion. He paid his boatman, 
when the yacht had been hailed, and in due 
time was transferred to her. 

“ Where is Bessie?” asked Levi, before her 
father had time to utter a single sharp word.’ 

The emphatic words were never spoken. 

“ Where 4s she?” repeated Mr. Watson. 
‘*Isn’t:she on board of the yacht.” 

‘No, sir,” replied Levi, now alarmed, as her 
father was. 

‘Not here?” 

“Certainly not. Didn’t she come by rail- 
road with you?” ; 
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“No; [haven't seen her since I started for 
Gloucester last night.” 

Levi almost sank upon the deck, and Mr. 
Watson’s strength was all taken. from him by 
the discovery that some mishap had befallen 
his daughter. Levi explained when he had 
breath enough to do so. “Mr. Watson also ex- 
plained, and each was in possession of all the 
information the other had; but their wisdom 
was foolishness, since it fell far short of the 
requirements of the moment. 

“ The Caribbee sailed last night, Levi,” said 
Mr. Watson, who, however, did not regard the 
fact as of much importance, or as having any 
especial connection with the absence of Bessie. 

“ Sailed!” exclaimed Levi. “Then Bessie 
has sailed in her.” 

“T can hardly believe it,” added Mr. Watson. 

“Tt is another plan to extort money from 
you.” 

*Levi persisted in his belief. Putting this and 
that together, he could almost demonstrate 
that Mat Mogmore was in the employ of Dock 
Vincent; indeed, Dock had told him that Mat 
intended to sail for Australia with him. Mr. 
Watson decided to return immediately to Rock- 
port, and the yacht lay to off the railroad wharf 
long enough to land him. He took the morn- 
ing train for ry as and reached home at two 
o'clock. 

The Starry Flag did not sail in the race that 
day. As soon as her owner had been landed, 
she was headed for Cape Ann again, and ar- 
rived before night. Levi was “bewildered and 
confounded by the shock of the blow which 
had fallen upon him and the Watson family. 
He could do nothing, and in his inactivity he 
chafed like a caged lion. Mr. Watson had 
gone to Roston soon after his arrival, taking 
Mr. Gayles with him. He did not return till 
the next day. He had chartered a swift steam- 
er, and the constable, with other officers, had 
‘gone in pursuit of the Caribbee. 

In the morning mail, on the second day after 
the disappearance of Bessie, came a letter to 
her father. Levi was present when it was 
opened, and it contained a full confirmation 
of his theory that Bessie had been carried off 
in the Caribbee, and was now going half 
round the world, to Australia. The letter was 
written by Dock Vincent, and dated ten days 
before its receipt. The villain assured the dis- 
tracted parents that Bessie should be kindly 
cared for by Mrs. Vincent, and should be re- 
stored to her friends as soon as possible after 
her father had paid over to Mr. Fairfield, the 
sum of seventy thousand dollars. 

Mr. Watson dropped the-letter on the floor, 
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and ‘breathed a deep sigh. He would have 
given double the sum for the return of Bessie; 
but his conscience would not permit him to re- 
ward villany like that of Dock Vincent. : 

“Levi, your uncle is concerned in this af- 
fair,” said Mr. Watson, turning to the young 
skipper with a sad look. 

“T suppose he is. I will go and see him at 
once.” 

' * Twill go with you.” 

They went. 

‘Mr. Fairfield, where is Dock Vincent?” 
asked the suffering father, when he and Levi 
had been admitted to the kitchen. 

*“*T don’t know no more’ nothin’ 
world,” whined the miser. 
nothin’ on him.” 

‘You don’t know!” repeated Mr. Watson, 
sternly. 

‘No more’n nothin’ in the world,” answered 
the old man, who realized that the first instal- _ 
ment of trouble on account of Dock’s little 
plan was about to come upon him. 

‘Yes, you do know where he is. Read 
that letter,” and the merchant handed him the 
epistle he had received from Dock. 

Mr. Fairfield took the letter, put on his 
glasses, and studied out its contents. 

**T don’t know nothin’ about it,” pleaded the 
old man, as he looked over his spectacles at the 
stern parent. : 

“Don’t tell me that! I’m not to be trifled 
with. I want my daughter, and you are a party 
to this conspiracy. If you don’t speak, I'll wring 
an answer out of you by force,” said Mr. Wat- 
son, his patience exhausted, and his indigna- 
fion so aroused that he could not control it. 

‘* T tell you, I don’t know nothin’ at all about 
it. I hain’t seen your darter, nor Cap’n Vin- 
cent nuther,” whimpered the miser. 

“No evasion! Answer me at once,” thun- 
dered the enraged merchant, goaded to des- 
peration by the anguish his injury called forth. 
‘* Your name is mentioned in this letter. You 
are to receive the money, and share it with 
the scoundrel who intends to filch it from 
me. Vincent did not go in the vessel. Where 
is he?” 

‘IT don’t know nothin’ at all about it,” an- 
swered Mr. Fairfield, wriggling like a worm in 
his chair. 

** Yes, you do. You are to send the money 
to him. Where is he?” demanded Mr. Wat- 
son, as he seized the old man by the throat, 
and dragged him out of his chair. 

“Lem me be!” sputtered the miser, trying 
to free himself from the grasp of the wrathful 
father. 


in the 
“T hain’t seen 
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‘* Speak, old'man! Where is he?) Speak, or 
I will tear the answer from you.” 

‘Be calm, Mr. Watson,” interposed Levi, 
gently. 

“For massy’s sake! ‘You don’t mean to 
kill him’ — do you?” exclaimed Mrs. Fairfield, 
alarmed for the safety of her husband. ‘Don’t 
hurt him! He’s a poor old man, and don’t 
know no better.” 

Mr. Watson, conscious that he had gone too 
far in his violent indignation, released’ his 
grasp upon’ the miser, and he sank back into 
his chair, more frightened than hurt. 

“Tf I knew anything consarnin’ this busi- 
ness, I’d tell you all about it,” added the old 
man, when he had regained his breath. 

“Uncle Nathan, this money is to be paid 
over to you, ‘and you must know something 
about it,” said Levi, decidedly. 

*O, yest you hate me, and you want to 
persecute me,” replied the old man, bitterly, as 
he glanced spitefully at his nephew. 
now, you broke my glasses,” continued the 
miser, as he picked them up from the hearth, 
on which they had fallen. “I gin a dollar 


for them glasses; I’m S poor man, and ’tain’t 
right I should lose ’em.’ 

‘* Will you tell me where Vincent is, or shall 
I send a constable to arrest you for conspir- 


acy?” demanded Mr. Watson. 

**T don’t know nothin’ at all where he is,” 
replied the miser, alarmed by this threat. 

** You were to receive this money.” 

“That mray be. Cap’n Vincent did tell me, 
if you paid any money to me for him to keep 
it till he come for’t. He didn’t tell me nothin’ 
at all he was go’n’ to do, nor where he wis 
goin’ to. Ihain’t no idee in the world where 
he is.” 

This was all that either Mr. Watson or Levi 
could get out of the old man. It was really all 
he knew; and the visitors, disappointed and 
disheartened, retired from the miser’s presence, 
though not till the merchant had declared that 
he did not intend to pay one penny to Dock to 
restore his daughter. The old man groaned 
when they had gore; but it was because he 
was to lose his reward, and probably the 
money he had loaned. It was 4 bitter! hour 
to him. 

Mr. Watson and Levi conferred together, as 
they walked home. From that time no one 
passed in of out of the miser’s house without 
being observed. Levi watched that day; but, 
at nine o’clock in the evening, Mr. C. Augus- 
tus Ebénier took: his place, to serve for the 
night. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“There, |. 
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BY WIRT SIKES. 


X. — Dan Cooper’s True Story. 


HEN William Bucket gives ‘yer an ac- 
count of his life, gentle-men,” Dan 

Cooper began, ‘‘ William has ther benefit of 
yer good opinion. “Yer believe William. But 
when I say this yere story is ther truth, that 
ort to be enough, atween gentlemen. 

' “*Bout three weeks ago — William Bucket 
bein’ then away from home—TI got kinder 
lonesome ‘to our house, and started out up 
Black Pan Creek, with my gun on my shoul- 
der, ter amuse myself fer a few days outside. 
I went afoot, ’cause I wasn’t goin’ nowhere in 
partic’ler, and I reckoned I'd go thar straiter ef 
I went afoot. I ain’t no great guns on walkin’, 
I allow, fer this yere wooden leg o’ mine don’t 
set me up to it'very smart. 

* Wal, I walked along purty comf’ble fer 
*bout eight or ten hour, shootin’ a coyote now 
and then fer ther fun on’t, and lookin’ out fer 
deer in a keerless kinder way, when I sudd’nly 
found myself a-lookin’ down into a Injin village. 

‘** Whew!’ says I to myself; ‘I’ve found 
neighbors!’ 

* Round these parts, you must know, gentle- 
men, Camanches is skurce. When William 
Bucket and me took up our place of residence 
whar it now is, we cal’lated that when we 
wanted to fight Injin, we'd have ter go away 
frum hum to fifid the ugliest sort on’em; and 
I don’t need to tell you, gentle-men, that that 
ar is the only sort William and me is fond of 
fightin’. ‘ 

“So yer see, when I saw that ar Camanche 
village sot down so near to Black Pan, — which 
is the name of our place of residence, as yer 
may know, — when I ste that ar Camanche 
village, I says to myself, says I, ‘Dan’el, whar 
ar yer? Is yer eye a deceivin’ of yer, er do yer 
raly behold Camanche?’ 

‘“‘But thar war no gittin’ over it, gentle- 
men. They.war Camanche, and nothin’ short- 
er. Camanche lodge is a different thing from 
Delawar’ or Shawnee; as yer know, prob’ly. 
Delawar’ jest sticks two forks up, with a piece 
of wood layin’ across, and a: bit of canvas 
stretched over it; but Camanche covers his 
lodge with buf’ter hides. 

*¢* Now, Dan’el,’ says I.to myself, ‘this yere 
Camanche village has got to be wiped out afore 
William Bucket gits back ;’ and how to wipe it 
out war ther question. 

‘While I war a layin’ thar in ther grass, 
lookin’. down on ther village, and meditatin’ 
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as ter ther best way of wipin’.on it out, I seed 
a tall Camanche come strollin’? towards me, 
and reckoned ther best way fer me ter make 
a begininin’ war ter put a bullet inter him. He 
wore a broad sash, trimmed with beads, around 
his waist, and his neck and breast war kivered 
with trinkets. . His face war painted in yaller, 
blue, and red streaks; and his head war tricked 
with feathers enough to tickle a hull regiment 
of women, I rackon, and horse-hair, beads, 
and cow-tails ter match. Brass wires onto his 
arms, gentle-mez, silver trinkets in his nose, 
gold rings in his gars— yer obsarve I’m a 
drawin’ a portrait on him, gentle-men— does 
yer rackonize ther picter?” 

Cooper paused for areply; but we all shook 
our heads. We saw nothing especially familiar 
in the picture our story-teller was drawing. 

‘*What?” said Cooper. ‘Does yer mean 
ter let on thet yer don’t rackonize that thar 
dog-goned rascal of a Camanche, Spotted 
Nose, as I draw his picter?” 

‘“‘ Dan Cooper,” put in Bucket, “ whar is yer 
wits a-wanderin’?. Do yer s’pose these gentle- 
men ever seed Spotted Nose tricked out in his 
dandy fixin’s? When they seed him, he war on 
ther war path — warn’t he? What yer dreamin’ 
‘bout ?” 

‘‘ When we saw him,” said I, ‘‘ he wore noth- 
ing on his head but his hair, and nothing on 
the whole of his body but little breech-cloth.” 

“Wal, wal, wal!” murmured Dan Cooper; 
“of course not! What war I thinkin’ ’bout? 
Hows’ever, hit war Spotted Nose hisself — 
drat his rusty hide! —and he war a walkin’ 
towards me, lookin’ back every minute or two, 
as ef he ’spected some one to foller him. Thinks 
I, ‘Now’s yer time, Dan’el— yer may as ‘well 
begin ter wipe out this yer village by takin’ 
this yer redskin a-comin’ fust.’ 

“‘ So I jest laid low, and watchin’ my opper- 
tunity, as ther big thief topped ther hill, I 
levelled my rifle a® him, and walked straight 
up to him. 

“My eye! gentle-men, yer orter seen ther 
rascal hop, when he cot sight on mel He 
looked as ef he wisht he had staid to hum 
that pleasant evenin’, you bet high on it. Fust 
off, I thort he’d run; but I jest says to him, 
low, but distinct, ‘Ef yer run, I shoot a 
Injin!’ 

“I didn’t know as he’d understan’ English, 
but ef he didn’t, I rackoned he’d understan’ 
the looks of me— which he did, though he 
understood English, too, as it happened — 
and says he, — 

** «No shoot — me go ’long.’ 

‘“‘¢Go’long, then,’ says I, ‘ forrerd march — 
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travel! ’.and I p’inted with my head ther way I 
wanted him ter go, — and that, you’ll nat'rally 
cal’late, gentle-men, war towards Black Pan, 

‘So he walked along afront of me, and I 
stumped behind, and away we went across 
ther perrarie. 

‘* Now, gentle-men, I put it ter yer, ef a man 
can do a squar’ business at walkin’ when one 
of his legs is a stick o’ timber. Of course zo#. 
I'm up ter Injin every time; I knows thar 
tricks, and I ain’t ter be circumwented on no 
line of action that ary Injin ever tuk up; but 
this yere leg is my stumblin’ block. Ef yer 
ever has yer choice, perfessor, atween partin’ 
with yer leg an’ partin’ with yer eye, take ther 
advice of a friend, and part with yer eye. One 
eye ’ll answer ’bout as well as two, arter yer git 
used ter goin’ on one; but one leg is a thing 
that'll allers stand in yer light —allers. Thar’s 
no doin’ things comf’ble with one leg. 

‘This yer Injin had a trick, as he walked 
along, of stoppin’ every little ways, and lookin’ 
back; and I allow it aggervated me turribly ter 
have him doit. So, arter he’d done it a dozen 
times er so, and every time gin me sech a start 
that I nearly upsot — blarst this yere wooden 
pin! —I tole him, ef he didn’t quit it, I’d jest 
take the resk and drop a hole inter him whar 
he war. 

“*Keep yer back ter me, now, yer infarnal 
lazy redskin,’ says I, ‘and travel straight 
ahead, er I'll send yer ter grass.’ 

“ With that, he begun to walk livelier, se 
that I couldn't hardly keep up with him; sol 
hollered at him agin. 

«Slow up,’ says I, ‘yer big thief— slow 
up!’ And I made him take a position se 
clost before me that the muzzle of my rifle 
jest e’enamost teched the varmint’s right ear; 
and then we walked along quite comf’ble fer a 
mile or two, till I ’gun ter feel safer, and thort. 
I war fur enough frum the Injin village to 
breathe tol’ble free.” 

* Yer makin’ it too long, Dan Cooper,” said 
Bucket, at this point. 

*©O, no,” cried Master Fred, ‘‘ 7 don’t think 
it is too long; please go on, Mr. Cooper.” 

“ That thar juvenyle knows when he is listen- 
in’ ter ther truth, William Bucket,” said Dan 
Cooper, reproachfully, ‘‘ and ther truth is allers 
interestin’. Ef yer don’t like it, William, yer 
needn’t listen.” 

And then he went on with his story. 

(TO BE CON CINUED.) 


——A FROG does not remember when he 
was a tadpole, but others do. 
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THE WOODCHUOK, OR AMERIOAN 
MARMOT.. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


HIS curious animal, which is known in 

different sections of the country by a va- 
riety of names, such as siffleur or marmot in 
Canada, thickwood badger in the Hudson 
Bay country, tarbagan in Russian Ameri- 
ca, and ground hog in different parts of the 
Union, is very generally distributed through 
the continent. 

Its habits are quite interesting, but, in con- 
sequence of its mischief in the fields and gar- 
dens, it is far from being a favorite. In some 
localities the number of individuals in a fam- 
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bean or pea patch, and is soon luxuriating in 
the abundant provender. The scamp, not sat- 
isfied with cutting down and eating these vege- 
tables, wantonly bites off much more than it 
consumes; and it is a common sight to wit- 
ness pumpkin and melon vines, cornstalks, 
and even cabbage plants, cut off by it, and left 
to wither on the ground. 

The woodchuck, when feeding, is very care- 
ful-not to have its retreat to its burrow cut off, 
usually eating a mouthful or two, and then, 
standing on its haunches, reconnoitres, always 
retreating suddenly to its burrow at the first 
suspicious movement or sound, uttering, its 
peculiar shrill chattering whistle, like the syl- 
lables chick-chur-r-r-r. If its retreat is cut 
off, it will face a man or dog, giving battle 
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ily or community is so great that the dislike 
with which it is regarded by the farmers is: not 
unmerited ; but generally it does hardly enough 
mischief to deserve the invariable slaughter 
that it meets with. . 

The woodchuck selects a home in the neigh- 
borhood of or beneath a rock or stone wall; it 
digs a long, winding burrow, and often pro. 
vides two entrances to it, in different localities, 
for the purpose of having a ready means of 
retreat from its numerous enemies. In. this 
burrow the animal passes the greater portion 
of the day in sleep, only.coming out for food 
in early morning, or late in the afternoon or 
evening. At these times it emerges cautiously 
from its burrow, and, first ascertaining that no 
danger is near, proceeds to a clover field, or 
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with great courage; and the wounds it inflicts 
with its long, sharp incisors are sometimes 
enough to drive off its assailant. I have often 
been successful in getting between one of these 
animals and its burrow, and the fight, which 
was the invariable consequence, was highly 
exciting. An instance will give an idea of 
some of the habits of this marmot. 

While in a hay field; one day, I noticed, in 
an adjoining field, an animal moving, which I 
soon recognized as a woodchuck. The field 
had been mown about a fortnight, and the 
tender leaves of the new clover were scattered 
in little: clumps over the stubble. The wood- 
chuck was moving from the wall, in which its 
home was, into the ‘field, eating the clover; it 
would gallop from one clump to another, its 
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little short legs not permitting it to walk suf- 
ficiently fast, or with desirable ease: on reach- 
ing a cluster of clover, it would bite off a 
mouthful and eat, standing on its hind legs 
and ‘haunches, watching all the while fora 
suspicious movement from the hay-makers in 
the next field. I waited until it had advanced 
toa safe distance into the field, and then cau- 
tiously crept behind the wall until I was oppo- 
site the animal, when I jumped over and walked 
towards it. The woodchuck stood perfectly 
still, as if with astonishment, until I got near 
him, when he made a rush to get by me; but I 
headed him off several times, until he was furi- 
ous, when, standing on his haunches and ey- 
ing me wickedly, he chattered his long, sharp 
incisors, and uttered his whistle; as if in chal- 
lenge to combat. I touched his head with a 
pitchfork handle; he growled and seized it, 
clinging tenaciously enough for me to lift him 
clear from the ground; when he let go, the 
hard ash wood of the handle bore the marks 
of his teeth to the depth of nearly a quarter 
ofaninch. After trying his temper for some 
time, I stepped aside, allowing him to pass me; 
he soon availed himself of the privilege, scam- 
pering as fast as his short legs would permit. 
Ichased him when he was near the wail; but, 
undaunted, he turned to face me, retiring at 
length, whistling and chattering, into his bur- 
row. 

Dogs delight in nothing more than a fight 
with a woodchuck; and even they are some- 
times driven off. A Skye terrier, that I once 
owned, usually accompanied me in my ram- 
bles in the woods and fields. One day”he 
found a woodchuck’s burrow beneath a wall; 
the animal was out in a field, which fact San- 
cho soon learned, and at once commenced the 
attack. The woodchuck fought with great de- 
termination, but all the time was retreating 
towards his burrow. At length, just as he was 
on the point of disappearing, Sancho seized 
him by the neck and commenced shaking; the 
woodchuck, nearly of the dog’s size, made fast 
to his enemy, and for some time it was a mat- 
ter of doubt which would conquer — whether 
the dog would pull the woodchuck out of the 
burrow, or the other pull him in; but the 
courage of Sancho was not to be shamed by 
such a foe, and at length he wa’ shaking his 
long, shaggy coat in triumph over the body of 
his antagonist. 

Unlike some of the other marmots, this spe- 
cies dogs not make an interesting pet, never 
taming so that handling can at all times be a 
matter unattended with danger to. fingers. 
The woodchuck has from three to six young 
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at a birth, in the spring; the whole family 
usually living the first season together in the 
same burrow. On the approach of cold weath- 
er they retire to their home, closing the en- 
trance with earth, and, huddling together, pass 
the winter in a nearly torpid condition. 


NEAR VIEWS OF ROYALTY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


V. — Kino LeEopo.p, or BEetcium. 


I LEFT Paris the next morning for Biarritz. 
This is the most southern sea-bathing vil- 
lage on the French coast. It is quite close to 
Spain, and the ocean is delightfully warm to 
bathe’in, while there is always breeze enough 
stirring to make the weather pleasant. Going 
to Biarritz, the-train stops at Bordeaux, the 
famous town where so much wine is made. 
While we sat in the railway carriages, the | 
peasant men and women came up to the win- 
dows, and offered us things to buy — princi- 
pally wine, in all sorts of bottles, from little 
things not longer than your finger to great bot- 
tles, such as fashionable gentlemen drink at 
dinner. I did not care for the wine, but I 
bought some *‘ Rouen apple-sugar.” This is 
a sort of candy, which comes from the town 
of Rouen; and it is made up into the longest 
and thickest “sticks” you ever saw, the favor- 
ite size being as thick as a boy’s arm, about 
as long as from his elbow to his wrist, and 
wrapped around with pretty picture-paper. I 
purchased several sticks of Rouen apple-sugar, 
and sent them out to my three little sisters, 
who were at boarding school near Cincinnati. 
They had a great feast with it; they broke it 
up into bits, and I believe everybody in the 
whole neighborhood had a piece. And my 
sisters wrote to me that ‘‘everybody” said it 
was ‘‘just the nicest candy they ever tasted.” 
But perhaps they only said that to please me 
for having taken so much pains to please them. 

We arrived at Biarritz in the evening; and 
what was my surprise, as we neared it, to find 
the whole town lit up with a lurid glare, as if 
an immense conflagration were raging, and 
destroying everything in the village. 

‘¢‘ What is the matter?” I asked. 

*¢ An illumination in honor of the arrival of 
the emperor ang empress.” 

Sure enough; and it was the strangest illu- 
mination Iever saw, — at the same time, very 
picturesque. All the peasants in the village 
had turned out to get a near view of their 


sovereigns, andieach and all —men, women, 
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and children — carried flaming torches, which 
they waved over their heads, and uttered loud 
shouts of welcome. Every street was filled 
with these people, and the light from their 
torches made the roads as bright as day. Not 
alone in the streets did they appear; but far off 
on the cliff-tops, which hung sloping over and 
throwing their shadows upon the ocean, stood 
hundreds of these people, waving their torches, 
the reflection of the dancing flames falling upon 
the waters beneath, making the sea appear like 
a great mass of liquid gems. What made the 
scene still more curious was, that these peasants 
did not speak the same French which we did, 
but astrange, mixed language, containing more 
Spanish than anything else; therefore their 
cries of welcome were full. of musical sylla- 
bles, in a tongue as unfamiliar to me as Choc- 
taw. The men also wore a strange dress, un- 
like anything I had ever seen — a combination 
of the loose d/ouse of the French. peasant and 
the knee-breeches and bright-colored stock- 
ings of the Spanish; and, altogether, the 
sights and sounds of entering into Biarritz 
were so strange that I rubbed my eyes a dozen 
times, to be sure I was awake, and that this 
was not some legend of the Arabian Nights 
which I was dreaming. 

The next morning I was up early, and took 
a walk on the beach. The first person I met 
was King Leopold of Belgium. He had come 
here, it was said, to ask the emperor to aid him 
in placing his second son, the Count of Flan- 
ders, on the throne of Central Italy. Just as if 
the emperor, who had been fighting te give 
Italy to the Italians, were now going to turn 
around and make them take Mr. Flanders for 
a ruler, when they had just got rid.of Mr. 
Francis Joseph! No, no. The Emperor Na- 
poleon couldn’t ‘‘ see” that, and the King of 
Belgium went home without this nice little 
present for his son. 

You must not think that Napoleon did all 
this for the Italians quite for nothing. One 
could hardly expect that. Nobody does any- 
thing for nothing nowadays. Even the French 
soldiers got a sow a day for their fighting in 
Italy! Butno doubt the emperor thought that 
rather too little pay for Aim. So the Italians 
ceded to him two states, called Nice and 
Savoy, which now belong to France. 

Well, old King Leopold was a jolly old soul. 
He used to walk about the beach at Biarritz, 
and look so pleased at everybody and every- 
thing, that you would have thought all the 
population were kings and princesses, and he 
the stranger having a near view of them for 
the first time, and,admiring them amazingly. 
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I met him often on the beach; but I don’ 
remember that there was anything very striking 
in his appearance. He looked very much like 
any other pleasant-faced, gray-headed old gen- 
tleman. He was uncle to Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, her husband (they were cousins, 
you know), and also married an English prin- 
cess, the beautiful Charlotte, whose early death 
was much deplored. For his second wife he 
married the, daughter of Louis Philippe, of 
France, who also died. The unfortunate Prin- 
cess Carlotta — “‘ poor Carlotta” — wife of 
Maximilian of Mexico, is his daughter; but 
King Leopold did not. live to witness her sad 
fate, for he is now dead. id 

When the king went away ffom Biarritz, 
the people ran after him, and began shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Long live the King!” He was greatly 
pleased at this, and smiled, and bobbed his 
head out of the window of the carriage. Then 
the people shouted, louder than ever, “ Long 
live the King of Belgium!” But the truth is, 
I had become rather disgusted with these peo- 
ple, who are always ready to shout out “long 
live” anybody, so long as he happens to be 
somebody — a king or an emperor, no matter 
who he is, or what he has done, so long as he 
is in power. 

It reminded me of a story I had often read 
in French history, about the people, when one 
king died, shouting out, ‘‘The king is dead. 
Long live the king!” That meant, in plain 
words, ‘‘ This old king is dead now; he can't 
do anything more for us; so now let’s yell out 
for the other one, ‘ Long live the king!’” 

Sometimes, in our own country, although 
we have no kings, we see manifested a spirit 
very much like this. 

——_~——__— 


—— Tue Cortes of the kingdom of Castile, 
an assembly which in early times had the 
right of voting or refusing supplies to the king, 
represented to Alfonso X. that they considered 
one hundred and fifty maravedies a day quite 
sufficient for him and his wife, and that he 
ought to recommend to his suite to eat more 
moderately. A hundred and fifty maravedies 
(not quite twenty-five cents) was equal to about 
four and a half dollars at the present time. 


—— ARITHMETKE by the Arabian figures was 
introduced into Europe by the Saracens of 
Spain in the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
Christian era. 


* 
—— THE coasting vessels of the Romans 
were considered large if they reached the bur- 


den of fifty tons. T. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


THE LITTLE MAN. ~ 
BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


TINY little man; 
Dressed in a coat and stock, 
Sits in a wire chair 
Above my mantel clock; 
Nods here, nods there, — 
The tiny man a nodding in his chair. 


His shoes.are.tied with red, 
His hair is very gray; 
He’s nodding, while the clock 
Is ticking, all the day; 
First hefe, then there, — 
The little man a nodding in his chair. 


He never says a word; 
He only bows and bows; 
And what is said to him 
Politely he allows; 
Nods here, nods there, — 
The little man a nodding in his chair. 


He’s always looking straight 
To the west window, where 
The sun comes early when 
The afternoons are fair; 
He nods towards there, — 
The tiny man a nodding in his chair. 


But he has bowed so long 
He has grown old, 
Arid crack have come upon 
His coat’s blue fold; 
Still he nods there, — 
Poor little man, a sitting in his chair. 


And so, I think, we each 
Should turn our face. 
Towards heaven; and filling still 
Our proper place, 
Keep working there, 
Like the small man a nodding in his chair. 


—_——_a——_—_——_ 


—— Monkeys were trained by the ancient 
Egyptians to assist in gathering fruit. In 
some countries of Africa they are still taught 
several useful accomplishments, one of which 
is to officiate as torch-bearers at a supper- 
party. Seated in a row on a raised bench, 
they hold the lights till the departure of the 
guests, and patiently await their repast as a 
reward for their services. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an ambitious torch-bearer attempts to 
gain notoriety by tossing a torch among the 
assembled guests. ; le 
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OIRCUMSTANOES ALTER OASES. 


BY JOSIAH TRINKLE. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. SPRAGUE, a wealthy 
Banker. Jack Spracur, his Son. HELEN 
SpraGugE, kis Daughter. Epwarp Law- 
RENCE, her Lover. 


Scenr.—A Parlor. Mr. SpraGue and HEt- 
EN SPRAGUE sitting together. 


Helen. But, father, he is so good, so noble, 
en's 

Mr, S. Let me hear no more of it. I say it 
cannot be. I have already selected the gentle- 
man whom you will honor with your hand; 
eas i 

Helen. What! already disposed of my hand? 
This is too much! Why, one would think 
you would at least have done me the honor 
to consult me upon a subject of so great im- 
portance to myself. Pray, may I ask the name 
of the gentleman to whom you have referred? 

Mr. S. Certainly, my dear. His name is 
Horatio Sparks. 

Helen. Horatio Sparks! That old, shriv- 
elled, ugly, lanky idiot? Do you mean to say 
you imagined for one moment that I would 
consent to marry that man? No, no; I would 
go into a convent first! I'd drown myself! 
I'd — I'd — I don’t know what I would not do 
before I would consent to marry him. 

Mr. S. 1'm sorry to hear you talk in that 
manner, Helen; for I shall feel obliged to com- 
pel you to accede to my proposition. Are you 
not aware that Mr. Sparks is very wealthy — 
immensely rich? 

Helen. And you think I would barter my- . 
self, bring upon me a life of misery, merely for 
a few thousand dollars? No, no; I have more 
respect for my — 

Mr. S. A few thousands! My dear, do you 
not know that Mr. Sparks is worth fully a mil- 
lion, and — 

Helen. If he possessed ten millions — bil- 
lions — nay, if he were the owner of half the 
world, I would not sacrifice myself to his gold. 
No; I would rather marry Edward Lawrence, 
and work from morn till night for a living, 
than wed Mr. Sparks and live in a palace. 

Mr. S. Helen, this is all romance — non- 
sense! all very well for a young miss at board- 
ing-school, but for one of your age it is really 
absurd. Mr Lawrence hasn’t a cent of his 
own; and how in the world is he to marry 
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you? I tell you it cannot be. Besides, it is 
absurd for any one to suppose that a man 
without a cent of money can be honest and 
good. No; depend upon it, it is utterly im- 
possible for a poor man to keep in the right 
track. ; 

Helen. But, father, he saved dear Jack’s life. 

Mr. S. Yes; and I, of course, am grateful 
to him for so doing; but any common laborer 
could and would do the same merely ‘for the 
sake of a reward. 

#felen. Father, this is ungenerous in you; 
for you know Edward would accept of no re- 
ward. 

Mr. S. Bah! Stuffand nonsense! Policy, 
my dear! it was all policy — I’d bet my life on 
that. " 

Hlelen. Why, father! I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it of you. Was it policy when he saved 
you, by his advice, from investing in those 
railway shares that proved such a failure and 
ruined so many? Was that policy? 

Mr. S. Certainly it was. He thought he 
had you safe, and didn’t want me to waste the 
money which he expected to get through you. 


[Enter Jack SPRAGUE. ] 

Fack. Father, are you not ashamed to at- 
tribute such base motives to one who has done 
so much for you? 

Mr. S. What do you mean, you young pup- 
py, you, by speaking in that manner to me? 
Get out of my sight, or — 

Sack. Father, don’t be hasty. 
have got a — 

Mr. S. Look you, Helen: if you don't mar- 
ry Mr. Sparks, I'll turn you out of my house. 
As for you, you young wretch, I'll horsewhip 
you! Pl— [Exct. 

Helen. O, Jack! Can't you help us? Con- 
trive some way — do, please. Edward! 


I know you 


[Zuter Epwarp LAWRENCE. } 
Edward. Helen! Good news, dearest! good 
news! An uncle of mine in India has lately 
died, leaving me a millionnaire! Let us find 
your father. [Zaxct with HELEN. 
Fack. Well, I believe I'll follow them, and 
see the end of it. [Exét. 


[Enter Mr. SPRAGUE. ]} 

Mr. S. Confound the girl! I am all ina 
tremble with rage! Throw away a million for 
the sake of a mere romantic affection! Con- 
found it! I'd like to give that young fool, 
Lawrence, a — 

[Znter LAWRENCE: 
Edward. A What? my dear sir! a what? 
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Mr..S. A piece of my inind, sir! And now 
you shall have it— you fool, you! You're g 
confounded rogue! acheat! a—a— 

Edward. Don’t spare me, sir! Pray, go 
on — pray do, sir! * 

Mr. S.T will go on, sir!’ You're a — 

Edward. One moment, sir, before you do 
go on; I promise you I won't interrupt you 
again. I have come here’to formally ask for 
your daughter’s hand. I — 

Mr. S. Good Heavens! The man must be 
mad! What under the sun do you mean? 
you — 

Edward. I mean, sir, that I’ve just cothe 
into the possession of a fortune of over a mil- 
lion, and now desire to wed your daughter. 

Mr. S. Eh? What! Do you mean it? My 
dear sir, there is no one under the sun to whom 
I would more readily give my daughter’s hand. 
I have always admired and respected you, and 
now I am the happiest man alive! 

Edward. But, sir, you seem somewhat 
changeable: one moment. I am a rogue, a 
cheat, a madman — the next you admire and 
praise me. How is this? What does it all 
mean? 

Mr. S. Ah, ahem! I—I— really I— 

Edward. QO, 1 understand. I see you are 
an ardent advocate of the old saying that 
‘Circumstances alter cases.” [Zxeunt. 


——_——_ 


— At a Greek entertainment, diversions 
of all kinds were introduceg. We are told, 
both by Xenophon and Plato, that Socrates, 
the wisest of men, amused his friends with 
music, jugglers, mimics, buffoons, and what- 
ever could be devised for exciting cheerfulness 


.| and mirth. 


— In the Chinese Empire, civil. officers 
have uniform precedence over military. The 
military mandarin of the highest rank may go 
on foot; but one of a very inferior station in 
the civil service would be degraded if he were 
to be seen walking. 


— Dr. ARBUTHNOT computed the burden 
of Noah’s ark at eighty-two thousand and 
sixty-two tons — more than three times the 
tonnage of the Great Eastern. J 


-——— Tur oldest harps found in Egyptian 
sculptures are in a tomb near the. pyramids of 
Geezeh, and are upwards, of four thousand 
years old. 


— ScutprTure is of great antiquity. We 
read in’ Exodus of the golden calf made by 
; Aaron, and of Laban’s images. 
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ANSWERS. 


247. Wisconsin. 248. Cochin China. 249. 
Canada. 250. Washington. 251. It has a 
Thorn in it. 252. It has a Muscat. 253. Loo 
Choo. 254. Scilly. 255. It has Worms on the 
Rhine. 256. Telegraph. 257. In fora penny, 
in for a pound. 258. 1. Ash. 2. Lieu. 3. 
Board. 4. Alms. 5. No. 6. Yarn — ALBA- 
ny, Hupson. 259. Entrarice. 260. Subjects. 
261. Little and often fills a purse. 262. Wis- 
dom is wealth. 263. In the midst of life we 
are in death. 264. Rome was not built in a 
day. 265. Galera. 266. Geraza. 267. Leg- 
ate. 268. Legend. 269. Leggin. 270. Hatred. 
271. Catacomb. 272. Catalogue. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


ENIGMA. 


275. It is composed of 15 letters. 
1 is used by a carpenter. 
they do to leather. 


The 3, 10, 
The 4, 2, 11 is what 
The 6, 14, 12 is a particle 
of negation. The 8, 5, 13, 15 is used by a sol- 
dier. The 3, 7,9 is to plant. The whole is a 
proverb. . Fire Fiy. 


DovusLeE ACROSTIC, 


In which the initials form a large city of New 
England, and the finals the body of water near 
which it is situated : — 

276. 1. An ocean. °2. A lake in Russia. 
An animal. » 4. A mineral. 
6. A native of Asia. 
States. 8. A flower. 


3 

5. An interjection. 

7. One-of: the United 
GrorGe GIMNEY. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS OF STORIES, &c. 


277. Ed fan in desk. 278. I find a in ile. 
279. Zero, cat, both hop. RICHDORE, * 


280. Wm. D. Cafolar: You and I are to go 
to Auburn. POLYTECHNIC. 


281. O, bard, E., very neat page! 
CLARENCE CLAYTON, 


REBUS. 


Sans-TETEs. 

283. Take from a tool, and leaveahut. 284. 
Take from a part of a vessel, and leave a tree. 
285. Take from a river in Europe, and leave a 
girl’s name. Bay STATE. 


286. Whole, I am to tell. 287. Behead me, 
and I am to flush with success. 288. Behead 
me again, and Iam behindhand. 289. Behead 
again, and I am what you did yesterday. 290. 
Behead again, and] amadrink. 291. Behead 
again, and I am a vowel. 

292. Whole, Iam to reproach. 293. Behead 
me, and I am a man Of genius or fancy. . 294. 
Again, and Iamapronoun. 295. Again, and 
I am a drink. V. JUPITER, 


296. Take from a fish, and leave a verb. 
297. Take from a girl, and leave to assist. 
298. Take from a stroke, and leave deep. 299. 
Take from a sphere, and leave the whole. 

jJ. F. S. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

300. Two Ss, two As, one N and a K, 

If put in their places, 

What will they be, pray? 


301. Why are some of our boys like Robes- 
pierre? Lorain LINCOLN. 


Jersey Brive. 


302.. Syncopate a musical company, and leave 
evil. 303. Syncopate a suppressed cry, and 
leave a human being. 304. Syncopate fishes, 
and leave a country. 305. Syncopate a dis- 
turbance, leaving a part of the face. 306. Syn- 
copate an animal, leaving to ponder. 





Jéstan TRINKLE. 
. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
307. My first is in sun; but not in moon; 
My second is in bear, but not in coon; 
My third is in mean, and also in scene; 
My fourth is in king, but not in queen; 
My fifth is in all, but not in few; 
My sixth is in nail, but not in screw; 
My seventh is in dance, but not in jig; 
My eighth is in flower, but not in sprig; 
My ninth is in skin, but not in flesh; 
My tenth is in net, but not in mesh; 
My eleventh is in end, but not in commencing. 
My whole our readers were much interested in. 
Bunny. 
Musica Puzzles. 


308. 309. 


Cy) 








Rose. 
CHARADES. 
310. My first is a vessel that sails on the sea; 
My second ’s a conjunction, as you will see; 
My whole may be found in Italy. 
SyYLvAN GROVE. 
311. My second is what my first is made 
from ; my whole is what is left after making my 
first from my second. Noppy NEWMAN. 


FLOWERS. 


312. Cilla. 313. Get not forEm. 314. Love 
it. 315. Lit up. 316. One py. M. & H. 


PrizE Puzz_e. 
We will send any one of Oliver Optic’s books 
to the subscriber from whom we shall receive 
the first correct solution of the following 


Perfume Riddle. 
My first is a shrub whose crusked leaves will 
yield 
An odor more fragrant than flowers of the field. 
My second’s a gum, which, although it may bear 
In itself a poor odor, yet, mingled with care 
With perfumes more fragrant, makes sweet pas- 
tiles rare. 


My third once was seen, like a dark curling 
plume, 

Daily floating aloft with a blended perfume. 

My fourth is a tropical fruit, in whose rind, | 

By distilling, an oil rich in fragrance we find. 

My fifth is a nut, in whose kernels, when ground, 

An oil, and a paste used in perfumes, is found, 


Place these five initials together and see 
A perfume produced from the daré of.a tree, 
Which indebted té fre for its value must be. B. 
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ORICK deserves to be appointed “our 

special correspondent.” He must have 
been ‘on the spot ” the last time the *‘ stupids” 
came in, for he has made an exact picture of 
the situation, seizing upon the moment when, 
after being entirely buried in letters, we final- 
ly succeed in exfricating our head from the 
pile. The likeness is very good, with the ex- 
ception of the mustache, which does of re- 
semble a stiff blacking-brush so much as his 
representation does. The “first time on the 
ice” is a very expressive series. Howard B. 
will find Yorick’s address in No. 51. Please 
write. Rebus accepted. 

Here, Hannah, take H. O. W.’s letter — you 
know what to do with it; but give us back tha‘ 
rebus ; it is too good for kindlings. — The cross- 
word enigma by Now or Never needs a little 
mending; but we can do it, if it is too much 
trouble for him. Accepted. — Billy Button and 
Sammy Slydog, we have too much respect for 
Our Girls to give their addresses to strangers, 
gnd too much pity for those that make the 
request to have any desire to comply with it. 
For other addresses, see back numbers. — 
Piper will find, by reference to Worcester, that 
“but,” the end of anything, is spelled with 
one #. Thanks for kind words. 

Bertie’s drawing is excellent; but most of the 
rebuses have ‘been sent before, and some con- 
tain letters. — Pica — a printer — and his three 
brothers and two sisters send nearly all the an- 
swers in last number. Thanks for the Echo. — 
We commiserate Newsboy’s mishaps, though 
his courage is so good he scarcely needs our 
pity. But we will say, Success in the good way 
he has chosen. Stick to it, lad. — F. H. W.’s 
rebuses contain letters. — We accept Maggie 
Zine’s enigma. If we ever do come within a 
mile of hér house, we shall certainly stop. — 
Junior sends a conundrum: ‘ Why is a person, 
meditating like a slender sovereign? Because 
he is a thin-king.” — Peter Pumpkin’s last puz- 
zle looks like an old acquaintance; so does 
Hunky Dory’s. — Yankee Doodle, the covers 
are designed to be adjusted by a regular bind- 
er. Try something else besides rebuses; that 
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one wouldn’t pass. — H. P.’s former rebus, “a 
new broom,” was accepted. We sent a letter. 
This week’s instalment is hardly good enough. 
Some of them we have on hand. — Johnny 
Crapeau must be. a printer, for he sends a 
double acrostic, printed in the highest style of 
art, which is accepted, of course. — Most of the 
puzzles sent by Billy Bunker, George H. D., 
Charlie Smith, F. H. C., G. K. J.,-and Guss, 
have been received before. — The enigmas by 
Little Phil, Big Sunflower, S. C. T., Allen 
M. C., and Flying Dutchman, have too many 
letters repeated, 

Contributions this week by Gus P., D. 
Dumps, C. W. M., Jimmy W., B. Y. Ron, 
Lannie, Elmwood, Anon, Jerry Jingle. (musi- 
cal puzzle), Big Sunflower, Oper No. 1, and 
Senior, are not quite good enough to print. — 
Hawkeye’s rebuses are not up to the standard. 
A reaper is not a ‘‘mower,” and 4 suit of 
clothes could. not be called a ‘‘ fit.” — We have 
just published transpositions like Downsey’s, 
though his are much better. — Annie C. F., no 
such book has ever been published. — Cinda 
B. writes, encouragingly, that she never could 
get her brother interested in any book till he 
saw Our Boys AND Giris. — C. R. W.’s sug- 
gestion shall be duly considered. 

Willie. A. P.’s letter is very creditable; yet 
a better acquaintance with his grammar and 
spelling-book will improve his style. He must 
wait till Ben Seaver gets. back from his fish- 
ing yoyage.— Karl Keigler’s enigma is ac- 
cepted. That story was never published i 
book form, and will not be. — P. Pod aston- 
ishes us by claiming to be of the gentler sex, 
and wishes to be known hereafter under the 
softer title of ‘‘ Olive.” 

We were interested in Granther Green’s ac- 
count of his dogs; but he will see that we 
have no room to print it.— Clarence Clayton’s 
“metagram” is very acceptable. — Jerry Jin- 
gle’s rebus cannot very well be represented. — 
Arthur R. is mistaken; the prize rebus was 
published in No. 41. — J. O. S., of Toledo, O., 
was the first one who was keen enough to dis- 
cover the joke in George H, D.’s rebus about 
Vermont. — Harry Gieseking says our Maga- 
zine is the very best — and he ought to know, 
for he is in a bookstore and sees all of the 
Mags. Correspondents, address Lock Box 190, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Louis, neatness in penmanship and accurate- 
ness in orthography, syntax, and punctuation 
will insure a more favorable consideration of a 
manuscript than if carelessly written; but the 
proof-reader is generally held accountable for 
punctuation in print. To the other. question — 
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Yes; but it must be as good as those of the 
very best authors. — Jarsey’s problem claimed 
too much room. The new puzzles are very 
good, though we have published similar ones, 
and called them d/anks. 

U. R. A. Brick sends an ancient puzzle. — 
Enigmas by Billy Button, A. M. L., and L. 
Booth, have too many letters ‘tepeated. — 
Contributions by Mullein Stalk, Yankee Ned, 
George H. D., Buck, Sylvan Grove (charade), 
G. H. B., Harry, and George M.D., have been 
sent before. — Contributions to Head Work from 
John Juniper, McK. and Co., Bay State, Jack, 
Dory, I. O. S., Boy Blue, Warren, Red Cross, 
Zered, Bumblebee, Now or Never, Eddie I. C., 
Red Dick, Young Lieutenant, Harry Mason, 
De L. W., Coaster, J. P. H., C. A. A., Arthur, 
Billy Rover, and Harry Hastings, are crowded 
out. We do wish we could publish everything 
that is’sent, but haven’t half room enough. 

We shall treat Silver Star, in regard to her 
request, precisely as we would our own daugh- 
ters, — and decline to publish her address. We 
have too much regard for all Our Girls to do 
them such a wrong. — Skiff’s letter.is quite as 
acceptable without any head-work — perhaps 
a little more so. — Hautboy’s musical puzzles 
are very good, but most of them have been 
sent. before. The first is preserved. — E. G. T. 
should send to the publishers for a cover, as 
before stated. See prospectus for 1868 on cov- 
ers of former numbers. — Gliding Star is re- - 
sponéible for this conundrum: ‘“ What is it 
best to.do in a hurry? Nothing.” 


We put the following into 
Our AccepTep DRAWER. 


Potomac, rebus; Nat Reed, rebus; Clarence 
Clayton, riddle; Josiah Trinkle, sans-tétes; 
Willie Winkle, rebus; F. H. C., musical 
puzzles; Olive, rebus; Jerry Jingle, charade; - 
Perry Winkle, second rebus; Walter Birch, 
transpositions; George Gimney, conundrums 
(good); Sagittaw, rebus; Chip, cross-word 
enigma; Tatnai, cross-word enigma; Hunky 
Dory, charade; Johnny Jumpup, charade; 
R. C. P., enigma; Guss, transpositions; Jo- 
siah Trinkle, enigma. 


The following named subscribers wish to 
correspond: Bay State (with Josiah Trinkle, 
Wide Awake,,and Punch the Printer), Box 57, 
Haverhill, Mass.; .Skiff, 78 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland, O.; Warren, 1706 Wallace Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.;. George H. D., 98 North 
High Street, Baltimore (with northern corre-_ 
spondents) ; C. H. Fowle, Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Harry Mason, 284, Woburn, Mass.; Tortugas, 
Batavia, N. Y. 
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THE TYCOON. 


MYSTERIOUS people are those Japan- 

ese. If we are to credit those who have 
visited Japan, almost everything there seems 
to be turned about. Their day. is our night; 
they write from top to bottom, commencing on 
the right; their locks are all made to lock by 
turning the key. from left to right; their old 
men fly kites, while the children look on; the 
carpenters, in planing, draw the plane Zo them; 
the tailors stitch from them; their horses’stand 
in the stables looking out of ‘the stalls; the 
married ladies black their teeth, and wear their 
dresses so small about the feet that they can 
hardly walk; they have the best of roads, and 
no wheeled carriages; the ‘flowers of their 
country are without scent: their music is with- 
out harmony; they have but one: species o 
singing bird —and no lawyers. , 

There is something remarkable in the his- 
tory of that far-off land. It never has been 
conquered or successfully invaded, though the 
monarchy is supposed to have been founded 
more than twenty-five centuries ago (B.C. 860). 
There is said to have been no change of dynas- 
ty since the beginning of the monarchy. The 
sovereign was endowed with divine authority; 
he was not merely the high priest, but he was 
supposed to be himself a deity. He is called 
the Mikado, and sometimes the Dairi Soma. 

About the middle of the twelfth century a 
change took place in the goverrment of Japan. 
Jaroitimo, general-in-chief of the forces of the 
Mikado, obtained the principal part of the sec- 
ular or temporal power, but continued to treat 
his former sovereign as spiritual chief of the 
state. 

From that time to the present the Japanese 
have supported two emperors — the Mikado, 
residing at Miaco, and the Kubo, also called 
the Tycoon, the civil and military emperor, 
whose residence has been at Jeddo. But a 
great part of the soil of Japan is said to be 
owned by the nobles, the Daimios, who are 
almost absolute within their own possessions. 
All changes in the fundamental laws must still 
receive the sanction cr the Mikado. All trea- 
ties are worthless without his ratification. The 
power of the temporal emperor has therefore 
been far from absolute. 





And _ now, after this species of government 
has continued during seven centuries, the Ty- 
coon has resigned his power to the Mikado. 

What influence this change will have on the 
commercial relations of Japan with the United 
States and several European powers, it may not 
be easy to foresee. For several years the oppo- 
sition to the opening of ports to the commer. 
cial nations of the world has come mainly 
frgm the Mikado and the Daimios. Still, ex- 
perience may have taught them that further 
resistance is useless. 


THE THERMOMETER. 


HERMOMETER is a Greek word, and 

means heat-measure. Perhaps all the 
young folks who read ‘‘ Our Boys and Girls” 
do not know the meaning of zero, that frosty 
word, which they hear spoken so often this 
winter. ' Let us try to explain it to them. 

Mr. Fahrenheit, who invented the kind of 
thermometer which is used in this country and 
in England, lived in a warmer climate than 
ours. He never breathed the keen air of a 
zero-cold morning. But he knew what the 
boys and girls, who make ice cream, know'so 
well— that a mixture of snow and salt, or 
pounded ice and salt, is much colder than ice 
or snow alone. Indeed, he thought that such 
a mixture was so cold that there could not pos- 
stbly be any heat in it at all. So he concluded 
that the temperature of this mixture would be 
g 800d starting-point from which to mark off 
the scale of his thermometer. Putting the 
bulb into the snow and salt, he marked the 
point to which the mercury, which fills the 
tube, fell, 0 (cipher), zero, nothing ; because, 
as before said, he thought the amount of heat 
was nothing. But had he lived in our cold 
New England, instead of Germany, ,he would 
have found, perhaps to his sorrow, that our 
wintry air is often colder than his ice and 
salt. Then, if the air is ever colder than this 
mixture, it follows that there must be some 
heat in the ice and salt to make it warmer 
than the air. So Mr. Fahrenheit was mistaken 
about his zero’s expressing, as he intended it 
should, zo heat. Indeed, chemists tell us that, 
by an experiment which they know how to 
perform, they can produce a degree of cold 
compared with which Fahrenheit’s zero is 
quite kot. Z. 


—— Tue ancient Germans had but two in- 
stances of capital punishment in their laws— 
the one for treason, which was punished with 
hanging; the other for cowardice, which was 
punished with drowning. 





